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PLAY AS AN ANTIDOTE TO CIVILIZATION* 
JosepH LEE 
Boston, Mass 

President Playground and Recreation Association of America 


There was a boy on a playground with which I had a good 
deal to do who used to run out along the beam at the top of our 
apparatus, sixteen feet above the ground, to catch another boy 
when they were playing tag. He also would dive over more chairs 
on to a mat than any of the rest. After a while he went to work 
and ceased coming to the playground. A few months afterwards I 
heard that he had been arrested for stealing from the church in 
which he was employed. I was interested to know why he did it. 
Undoubtedly one reason was deficient moral stamina. But the 
question of motive was also interesting. An illuminating circum- 
stance was the fact that he sold the property for ten dollars, 
although it was worth about two hundred. It was evidently not in 
any advanced sense a business transaction. The indications were 
that the stealing was in its essence a substitute for running along 
a four inch beam sixteen feet above the ground, and for diving 
over five chairs on to a mat. The common element in the exploits 
in which the boy had hitherto distinguished himself was the diffi- 
culty and danger involved, and perhaps the admiration excited 
among his contemporaries. So long as he was on the playground 
he found innocent opportunity for such exploits. When he ceased 
to attend, he had to find some other method of expression. He was 
a “Big Injun.” 





not primarily a thief, but a doer of stunts 

Something difficult and dangerous. That I think is the first 
requisite in boy life. Whether or not the thing accomplished shall 
also be lawless is a matter upon which the boy will show a laud- 
able catholicity of taste. He has no special preference for law- 
breaking merely as such, though doubtless he will recognize such 
distinct advantages for particular forms of sport as are afforded by 
good stout men, far gleaming in brass buttons and magnificance, 
especially appointed to add to the excitement of the game. 

As to the precise form of difficulty and danger required, that 
is a secondary consideration. Certain preferences, nevertheless, 
are constant and of great significance. In almost all children’s 
games after the age of six there is either the element of hiding 


*Address delivered at Fifth Annual Meeting of the Playground and Recreation 


Association of America, June 11, 1911 
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and finding, flight and pursuit, or that of contest. After the age 
of eleven or thereabouts there is predominant in the most important 
boys’ games the element of team play. From this age on, the boy 
needs to act not merely as an individual but as the representative, 
the member, as we truly say—the eye, the hand, the foot—of a 
larger social whole in which his personality is merged. There 
are also certain subsidiary instincts visible in the most popular 
forms of play, namely, striking with a stick and throwing at a 
mark, which, either separate or in combination, enter into all our 
great ball games. 

There are other play instincts common to boys and girls and 
all the rest of us, and these we must speak of later on. Those 
that I have mentioned are among boys the most imperative, or at 
least the most obvious and characteristic. The sort of life toward 
which the boy is aimed is evidently a mixture of hunting, of 
individual rivalry, and of tribal war. The outlines of the capacities 
through which our ancestors rose above their rivals in the eternal 
visible enough, even 





struggle are still stamped in our inheritance 
to the specific methods of overcoming the adversary or the hostile 
tribe and of bringing down the game. Taking all the evidence 
together, I think the genius of boyhood and adolescence centers 
somewhere in or near the raid—in some combination of stalking, 
chasing, absconding, all united in the form of team play against 
another gang—those other fellows—whom one can also threaten, 
harry, and despise, with much opportunity for intertribal wit and 
repartee. I feel as though we could almost remember the days 
when we and the rest of the crowd used to get up in the gray 
dawn, steal down to our trusty ship lying in the creek—the wik 
from which the name of viking comes—leaving our elders asleep 
in the quiet village; hoist the dragon flag, and steer across to 





the other shore, there to surprise and rout our enemies, to smash 
and pillage to our hearts’ content; and then to sail home in the 
evening, exchanging brilliant sallies with such of the inhabitants as 
ventured back to the beach to yell and shake their fists at us. 

Somewhere there or thereabouts is the center and aim of life 
as the boy feels it, of life as it wells up in him from the unknown 
and eternal source. 

What sort of life are we providing for him, especially for 
the boy who has to go to work at fourteen years old or thereabouts 
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under the conditions of our modern industry? Shut up in a store 
or factory ; sorting ribbons, adding up figures, mechanically tending 
a machine; repeating the same movement for hours, weeks, years; 
subject to the uninspiring security of a wholly ordered routine; 
his morning hours passed under conditions such as these—what 
opportunity is given the boy to develop the power and genius that 
nature placed in him? 

Man is an outdoor animal. His heart and lungs and nervous 
system were made for great and sudden exertion, pursuit, flight, 
and contest, alternating with repose. These organs waste away, 
become diseased, under the uncongenial uses we provide for them. 
But the physical mal-adjustment between man and modern industry 
is the least important. The young man’s soul is set to a very dif- 
ferent pace than that of this life of a tame canary. It will never 
spring into being in the slave of modern factory conditions. Every 
power of man as of any other organism, every reaction that is given 
him to exhibit, down to the deepest in him, is relative to some 
destined end. Every voice in his soul responds to some other 
voice, as King Richard lying in his cell recognized the music of 
his faithful minstrel. It cannot answer to any other call. We are 
not strong for all purposes. We do not even exist to all ends. We 
are strong, we are here at all, only as we encounter the occasion 
to which our powers relate. Life is not a product of the soul alone 
but of the soul in contact with its world. It is in the meeting of 
two poles fully charged. What shall call forth the life in a man is 
not given to any man, nor to all of us together, to decide. That 
question has been settled by whatever power selected the human 
qualities and their counterparts. 

The young man may have it in him to love like Abelard, 
but he will die passionless if the maiden never appears. He may 
have the potential patriotism of a Mazzini, but if he is a man 
without a country the light will never shine. The soldier for 
war, the mother to her child, the heart of a man to the heart of a 
take it or leave it, as we may 





maid :—that is life and ever will be 
elect. Man is a process, a reaction, a combining of related elements. 
He does not occur save as the combination that was prearranged 
takes place. 

Life it is true can be greatly modified in form. Man especially 
is protean in his nature, and the moral possibilities in him are 
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hard to kill. But the elemental relations must somehow be preserved 
in which his possibilities reside. To the eagle the best appointed 
cage will not replace the free heavens, nor will the warrior soul 
be born of office drudgery. 

Scope of some sort the great dominating instincts in the 
life of boys and young men must somehow have if these interesting 
elements in our population are to exist at all. There must be some 
development of that central core in which their vital force and 
potentiality is mainly lodged. That is the first point in the case of 
the boy vs. civilization—-that cause célébre that has been on trial 
now these few thousand years, since new fangled notions first 
appeared to contest the boy’s right to be a boy. 

The second point is that to the boy himself it does not seem 
as though he ought to apologize for being here or for being what 
he is. To him his scale of moral values seems the only possible 
one—at least it is the actual one, the scale that is morally obligatory 
on him, whatever his mother and the Sunday School may say about 





it. 
The question of what repression we shall impose and he submit 


to, like every other practical question, is in the end a moral one. 
It is the boy’s moral nature as well as his instincts—or his moral 
nature as determined by his instincts—that we are up against when 
we propose to him to postpone his real life until some more con- 
venient time and meanwhile to settle softly into the mould that we 
have made for him. 

It is once for all conscience and not cussedness that drives a 
boy into fights and contests, into difficulties and dangers of all 
sorts, and that so often brings him into conflict with our laws. 
It is the best thing in him that makes him revolt against a too civil- 
ized and peaceful life. The tasks he sets himself are not easy tasks; 
their difficulty is an essential element in their attraction. Almost 
any one could spell, or do arithmetic, if he were to really try. But 
to hold down the job of pitcher on the school team he has got to 
really be somebody. So also—where there is no team because no 
playground—of the boy who can steal on Casey’s beat and get away 
with it. 

The boy may be a coward in his heart, but his instinct of the 
necessity of being otherwise will make him seek the gang with its 
inexorable standard and submit to its requirements. It is partly 
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because its standard is inexorable and so much higher than any 
discoverable among adults that it holds dominion over him. It 
is the call of the eternal hero in the youth that compels him to 
leave soft and easy ways, and such as are of good repute among his 
maiden aunts, and venture on the exploits for which we blame him. 
Sir Launcelot rides forth every day upon our city streets, and next 
morning the judge says: “Twenty days.” It is the boy’s deter- 
mination to overcome—to utterly ignore, rout, and insult—the 
coward in himself that, when opportunity for hard games is lack- 
ing, drives him to law-breaking. It is the voice of nature coming 
from as deep down in him as you can get—issuing from all that 
conscience, personality, truth can mean for him—the voice of the 
eternal as it crops out in his individual soul, that bids him do these 
things. 

It is up to us, utterly our responsibility, to see what issue this 
best in him shall have. To him the difference between play and 
law-breaking is not yet fully clear. The necessity of doing some- 
thing that shall be difficult and daring is still the paramount moral 
fact. It is for us to see that the road that leads by the playground, 
not that to the penitentiary, shall be the one left open. 

The form in which these instincts of fighting and hunting and 
belonging state themselves to the boy, and assume moral control of 
him, is that of ideals. The same is true of all the root instincts—of 
rhythm, creation, nurture, curiosity,—of the great achieving instincts 
which together constitute the human being as an active force. It 
is true of all the instincts except the physical hungers, the constitu- 
tion of which latter is, like the action of the reflexes, too simple to 
admit of idealization. The compelling power is in the image which 
rises before the boy of what the instinct calls on him to do. As 
he looks at the sand pile there arises the picture of the cakes that 
might be moulded, of the palace that might be reared. The sight 
of a contemporary calls up in his mind possibilities of chasing, 
wrestling, social combination, which compel experiment. What 
might not be done with sand—with a boy—like that. The actuai 
achievement will not equal that which he foresaw either then or at 
any other time. Advance as we may, the image that draws us on 
will always be ahead. And necessarily so because the image is 
cast on the road before us by the light of our great constituent in- 
stincts shining through us from behind, and becomes both more 
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definite and more elaborate by each faithful attempt at concrete 
embodiment. 

The greater, achieving instincts are the source of all human 
ideals, of all the visions of beauty and perfection that lead us on. 
Instinct is the word we use in accounting for them and describing 
them from the outside. It is as ideals that we know them in our- 
selves. Diana, Mars, Apollo and the Muses, are but impersonations 
of the hunting, fighting, rhythmic instincts. They are in truth the 
living deities, the constituent elements of the divine in every man. 

It is in these main instincts also that human genius is con- 
tained. They constitute the original and creative force in every 
man, of the same general outline in all but springing independently 
in each. Their fulfillment is the utterance of the genius of man as 
it is given to each individual to speak for it. 

In the case of the growing child these achieving instincts do not 
merely constitute his present life, as in the case of all of us, but 
they also conduct the process of his growth. As Herr Groos has 
taught us, they are sent on before to mould the unformed infant in 
their image. They are the directing principle in the process by 
which he becomes a man. The child who is not given a chance to 
play is denied not only the opportunity to live at the moment but 
ever to become fully human and alive. 

\nd there is a timeliness in play as in all phenomena of growth. 
With the child, as with a plant, there is a time for the leaf, a time 
for the flowers and a time for the fruit. Potential faculties and 
virtues appear, each in its turn, to be taken up and woven into life by 
exercise. James tells us in his psychology that the chicken will 
follow a hen or any other moving creature only during the first 
few days of life. If the habit is not acquired then, it never will 
be; the instinct lapses. So if a boy does not become a soldier when 
he is a boy, the soldier virtues will never reach in him their full 
development. The boy could not tell you so in words, but he feels 
instinctively that to him the present period is momentous, that with 
him it is now or never. If he does not now come out with a deed 
that shall be all his own, does not presently engage in exploits 
involving danger and difficulty, the chance will not recur. 

\nd the boy is not without a cloud of witnesses. The vast 
majority of mankind thus far are on his side. The famous Persian 
curriculum was to ride and shoot and speak the truth. The Spartan 
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system of education was almost identical with that of the toughest 
kind of gang, even down to stealing as an essential feature. The 
English boarding school, if one may judge by the stories illustrative 
of it, clearly regards law-breaking as an essential part of education. 
The rules evidently are made not to be kept but to be broken. They 
are part of a game played between the boys and the masters. If a 
boy breaks a rule without detection, that counts one for him. If he 
is caught, that counts for the master, and is duly scored on the boy’s 
skin by way of tally. It is clear that if the boys did not break exist- 
ing rules, others would be made that they could be counted on to 
break, so that the game might still go on. 

The revolt of the gang against a life too suddenly civilized is 
nothing new or whimsical. It is the eternal protest of the manly 
mind against a way of life not suited toa man. The young savage 
scorns all civilized pursuits as women’s work. So does the male of 
the barbaric age. From Nimrod to Roosevelt, war and hunting, the 
instinctive occupations of the gang, are those most natural to the 
kings of men. A free citizen of Greece may engage in war or 
politics, but even the fine arts too anxiously pursued are held rather 
fit for slaves. The same is true of the upper ranks of European 
society to-day. In all aristocracies war and politics—the external 
are the only pursuits not held 





and internal expressions of the gang 
derogatory, while the only entirely respectable title to property is 
that which can be traced back to some form of violence. England 
was enabled to abolish duelling only by the social rise of fisticuffs— 
at least that seems a fair interpretation of the fact that the heroic age 
of the prize ring, the period “when gentlemen were prize fighters 
and prize fighters were gentlemen,” was that which saw the decay 
of the code duello. So it is now among those races in which tem- 
perament still rises superior to education. And the point is, in all 
these cases, that the objection to civilized pursuits is ethical. It is 
not hard work, but moral degradation that is feared. Menial occu- 
pations are held by the Greek philosophers inconsistent with the 
cultivation of virtue, just as in European society to-day they are not 
considered the occupations of a gentleman. 

These are not the ethics of snobbishness. The snob takes 
aristocracy as he finds it: the vulgarity is in his attitude toward 
it, not in the thing itself. The young man’s protest against our 
civilized pursuits is that of eternal youth against the fallacy that 
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the world is old. It is the protest of the soul of man, perpetually 
renewed, against the notion that social laws are fixed, masters of 
life, and not its servants. 

It is not merely the young man, but civilization, that is on trial. 
Civilization must make out a case. The Indian who finds himself 
at the parting of the ways—foresees that if he says, “Yes, now there 
is no stopping place between the free life of the plains and becoming 
the drudge of our shops and factories”’—is not so wholly wrong 
when he chooses rather to die an Indian than submit. It is my 
own soul and genius that it is my business to fulfil. It is the only 
soul I have. If society does not offer what is life to me, is it not 
my duty to rebel? Civilization must show the young man a way of 
life to which he can without degradation submit, or it cannot rightly 
even hope for his submission. 

We have here in this mal-adjustment between the native ideals 
of the boy, and the industrial situation as he finds it, the elements 
of a tragedy of that classic and inevitable kind which consists not in 
the defeat of a particular scheme of life, but in a conflict of ideals 
which renders all schemes of life alike impossible. And often under 
our social arrangements as they now exist this potential tragedy is 
realized. 

It is not only the boy’s life we are sacrificing to our industrial 
civilization. It is our own. If we could produce a generation of 
boys who would fit without mutilation into the straightjacket of 
modern life, we should find that we ourselves, that our own lives, 
were maimed and disappointed in the result. When the cities of 
Italy gave up doing their fighting for themselves and hirea sub- 
stitutes, the virtue departed from their citizens; and liberty soon 
followed. We do not really want to bring up boys who will not 
fight, at least none of us want them to be afraid to do so. We do not 
want to be without the fighting faculty ourselves. It is not merely a 
matter of what other times and peoples have felt: we are still in 
the age of chivalry and agree with the boy in our hearts. 

No other occupation has yet supplanted that of the soldier in 
our esteem. We shall never learn to speak of the “banker of the 
Lord.” Walt Whitman once chose a hatter for his hero. It was a 
brave attempt, but not successful. Hatters may, obviously, be as 
heroic as any one, but our instincts do not recognize the heroic in 
them as an expression of their calling. The calling itself is not 
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inevitable as an embodiment of human genius. The soldier will 
always stand as an heroic figure to mankind because he stands for 
an instinct. We are ourselves inevitably soldiers, gocd or bad, 
because we are made that way. Life would be as flat without the 
fighting instinct as without the element of sex, of which it is a 
secondary result. Whatever may be said of war (and not much can 
be said for it in its modern form), we cannot give up the cultivation 
of the soldier virtues in our boys because we cannot live without 


them in ourselves. 


I have dwelt thus long upon the break between the boy’s life 
as nature gave it and our industrial system because in his case the 
dislocation is obvious and because it has an especially direct bearing 
on the playground question in its narrower sense. 

But the case of the boy is not peculiar. The same dislocation 
exists to a great degree for all the rest of us. We are all of us 
left, as the boy is, with our spiritual needs unsatisfied, our ideals 
not merely unfulfilled but, what is far worse, unpursued. 

Man finds himself a stranger in the modern world. It is no 
longer the world for which nature designed him, to which his con- 
stituent impulses relate. 

Specialization is a chief means of our industrial civilization. 
And specialization may be also a means of spiritual success where 
it enables a man to carry an art to the point of mastery. Even in 
such a case, however, there is need of supplementary activity. No 
man is quite all singer, sculptor, scientist. Some overflow is neces- 
sary even in the case of these. There is some observance still due 
to that part of the bounteous human nature in them that even their 
art could not convey. 

But specialization as we see it in our modern industry is not 
upon an art. nor according to the laws of art. It is not even 
specialization upon a service, upon a whole achievement of any 
sort. It is specialization within the task, carried often to so extreme 
a point, leaving to each worker so minute a contribution to the 
result, that nothing of significance is left. It is like the division 
of a fabric into pieces so small that neither form nor color is visible. 

Man the hunter, the nurturer, the creator, finds himself set 
down for the best hours of his day during all the working years of 
life, to tasks so dessicated of all meaning, so barren of power to 
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convey the expression of a human soul, that the soul is well nigh 
starved out of him. That store of vital energy which should have 
gone to fighting him out a way of utterance has run to spiritual 
waste and left him dumb, imprisoned. 

This is the tragedy of civilization—that the end of all our 
labor and our sacrifice has been, for so many men and women, the 
defeat of that inner life which it was our whole object to preserve. 

There has always been a tradition of a Golden Age forfeited 
by too much knowledge, with the result that man must earn his 
bread by drudgery. Civilization has consisted largely of the sub- 
stitution of new ways of making a living for more ancient ones 
which, though less efficient to that end, had the virtue that they 
also expressed a life. In nature’s own industrial system the hun- 
gers and the active instincts pulled in the same direction. It was 
by fulfilling his nature as it was given him, that man procured and 
safeguarded the physical means of life. Civilization by the invention 
of short cuts in the production of such means has left the great 
achieving instincts unfulfilled. Hunting is succeeded by cattle rais- 
ing. Then Cain the agriculturist slays Abel the herdsman, and the 
remove from nature has advanced another stage. Now Cain has in 
turn succumbed to Arkwright. Mankind has become a city dweller 
in a world no longer recognizable as that to which his inherited 
instincts still relate. 

Human nature is still pointing where it always has, but civiliza- 
tion has side-stepped, leaving some of the main strands of our nature 
hanging loose, some of our constituting instincts unfulfilled. 


The inevitable retribution for the banishment of nature from 
our lives is shown in many ways. Like the people of Ancient 
Thebes, we are driven mad by the great god Bacchus,—the god of 
native impulse as it springs up in the heart,—because we have cast 
him into prison. Our half hypnotic interest in prize fights, the 
zealous care with which gray headed men will pore over the latest 
imaginary details about how Mr. Johnson trains or what Mr. Jef- 
fries now thinks as to the probable result is one pathetic symptom 
of our madness. Another is in the hysteria of our big football 
games, in which strong men weep over a game which they have 
never played and very imperfectly understand. It is seen in our 
mania over professional baseball,—in all our vicarious sport. The 
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bleachers shriek out advice and comment based often on a first hand 
experience that would not win a place on the fourth team of a 
girl’s grammar school. We have a homesick sort of feeling that 
somewhere thereabouts is something we had forgotten, like a half 
remembered song reminiscent of a happier life. We turn to these 
crude expressions of that which in us remains unexpressed with a 
sort of pathetic desire to get back home. 

The same tendency is seen in the grotesque expenditures of our 
millionaires—in the futile steam yacht, for instance. The skipper 
will let him steer if it is smooth and there are no obstacles in sight. 
He can hold the reins behind papa for a little while. It is seen in 
the agonized palaces—‘the pastry cook’s nightmare in stone and 
stucco,” and the like, that adorn our cities. It is seen in the paying 
of several large fortunes for some celebrated picture—millions for 
a few examples of some one else’s play. Our homesick groping 
after a life which we somehow feel is there if we could only find our 
way back to it is seen in these and other helpless monuments to the 
unknown god—in our whole frenzied attempt to buy sport and 
art, to purchase some expression by others of those native impulses 
which we have neglected in ourselves. 

Our neglect of the great god Bacchus has made of us, the most 
idealistic people in the world, a race of money-makers. We have 
got so wedded to the providing of means, we have allowed such ad- 
hesions to form between us and purely utilitarian aims, that our 
idealism is starved for lack of food. There is no longer any road 
leading from our aspirations to concrete expression of them. 
Always the ideal is the interpretation of a human instinct, and 
where instinct is left out of life the ideal cannot survive. 


Such is, I believe, the disease of civilization—the banishment of 
ideals through the perfecting of means which could be valuable only 
in service of them—the cultivation of utilities at the expense of 
ultimates. 

The remedy is not in a return to barbarism. Hunting to some 
extent we can and do preserve by the means of game laws. But we 
cannot emulate William the Conqueror in laying waste towns and 
villages for the sake of deer, though we are approaching somewhat 
to that condition now in Massachusetts. When Charles Lamb could 
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ask a man whom he saw carrying a hare from the direction of his 
own country place: “Is that your own hare or a wig?” the end of 
the fully convinced stage of game preservation, even in England, 
was already in sight. 

War also is no longer a profitable expedient for the exercise 
of the warlike impulse. Besides its incidental disadvantages it has 
lost almost all the merit which it once possessed as an expression of 
the native fighting instinct. To crouch behind a bank and be stung 
by a bullet sent by some one whom you never saw and could not 
identify is very little different from any other method of contracting 
a disease. There is little more pugilism in it than in catching cold. 
If we would preserve fighting in any sense that corresponds at all 
to human instinct, it is obvious that we must abolish war. 

The same is true of duelling. That also has succumbed to the 
bias of civilization toward efficiency. The rapier was in that case 
the labor saving device that wrought the injury. After that inven- 
tion you had hardly begun to fight, unless the contestants were both 
very expert, before your adversary was dead—or else you were, 
which was almost equally inconvenient. Then came the pistol, which 
abolished the element of physical contact altogether and paved the 
way for drawing lots to see which should swallow the deadly pill 
and which the harmless one, so that fighting could be carried on 
by mail. 

But if hunting cannot be preserved upon a great scale and if 
war and duelling are spoiled as expressions of the fighting instinct, 
what can we find to take the place of them? 

It may be feasible to some extent to adopt William James’s 
suggestion of putting every young man through a course of the 
dangerous trades. such as fishing on the Grand Banks, putting up 
steel frame buildings, serving as firemen or on the police. 

Many young men have taken a post graduate course as engineers 
or cow boys or district schoolmasters with some such idea in 
mind. 

A further remedy—the most complete if it could be carried 
far enough and restoring expression not only of the fighting but of 
other instincts—is in making industry in general once more expres- 
sive of the human spirit. By trade schools we can render existing 
processes more significant for the worker. By preserving the element 
of competition we shall afford scope for the spirit of contest and for 
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the desire of every man to carve out his own life and not have it 
arranged for him by someone else. The best thing we can do, 
I think, is to introduce into each industry the element of co-opera- 
tion, or team play, as fast as people can be trained for it. When 
each worker in the factory feels that the trade-mark of the con- 
cern is his flag, that wherever the goods are sold his character and 
personality are present in them, we shall begin to get back, through 
the team sense, that satisfaction of the creative instinct which we 
have lost as individuals. 

Such satisfaction of human genius in work rather than in 
what is usually recognized as play is the fullest satisfaction and 
the best. And the reason is that work is the best and fullest form 
of play. For what we mean by work is that which fulfills the 
great social or team instinct in its demand that we make good. 
Work usually means making a living because that is, in an industrial 
civilization like ours, the usual way of doing your part as a com- 
petent member in the social body. But it does not necessarily take 
that form. The wife and the mother are considered workers, and 
the child in his sphere makes good if he fulfills his part. So of 
the artist or scientist whose discovery or other work of genius 
does not pay, at least during his life-time. The point is not in 
making money but in making good, in holding down the part assigned 
to you in the economy of the social whole to which you may 
belong, as the boy in the school team holds down third base. It 
is only as he thrills and vibrates to the structure of the whole, as 
the life of the social organism flows through him and compels 
him to his function and his place, that the full life of the individual 
comes forth. We are inveterately members. The game never 
reaches the deepest spot unless it is a team game, and life is never 
quite the real thing except as the man plays his part as a mem- 
ber of the social whole. 

And in making a good game, whether it be the game of life 
or any other, the elements of satisfaction must be not merely added 
but multiplied together. It is not the same thing to first play 
pitch and toss by yourself and then go out and belong to a sewing 
circle. Your pitch and toss must be multiplied by your belonging, 
as in baseball, and so the occupation in which you find expression 
of the creative or other instincts must be that through which you 
make good as a citizen, your work and not your avocation, in 
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order that life may reach its highest mark. That is why competition 
in the professions is so severe because what we mean by a pro- 
fession is a gainful occupation expressive of human instinct, a 
form of work which is also play in other ways besides that of mak- 
ing good, and which through its combination of the team and other 
instincts, is the best form of play there is. 

Mainly, however, so far as the hunting and fighting instincts 
are concerned, we shall have to rely on play, on the doing of 
stunts that are selected for just the quality desired, namely, because 
they are dangerous, and on the great games that owe their survival 
to the accuracy with which they interpret these instincts. 

Human invention has in the matter of war at least almost 
equaled nature. Reality, it is true, is after a certain age a con- 
dition of the full appeal to an instinctive power; the lion cannot 
be roused except by the call of real battle or to pursue the quarry 
actually afoot. But in all other respects, in the intimacy with 
which it follows the form and spirit of the fighting instinct, with 
which it fits the outline of surviving Man in this respect, play is 
probably superior to actual war. In war also there must always 
have been so much waiting and weary marching, so much starva- 
tion and disease—to say nothing of such tedious interruptions as 
as to render it at best a very incon- 





wounds or getting killed 
venient form of sport. 

Head-hunting is reported by Dean Worcester, our commissioner, 
to be carried on largely as a game among our fellow subjects of 
the Philippines. But he also reports that it is yielding to the 
superior appeal of American athletic sports. 

Here we have to our hand the means of healing, in an important 
particular at least, the breach which civilization has made between 
our lives as they exist in us and the practical means of living them. 

The question of fighting is somewhat different from that of 
war. There you can get the actual thing in a primitive form, and 
without great cost or inconvenience, if you so desire. The age at 
which the impulse appears is that of the “Big Injun,” beginning in 
many cases as young as six. This is the time at which the tide 
can be taken and the power acquired; and it is an age at which 
not much damage will be done. In England it is generally sup- 
posed that actual fighting is a necessary part of education. The 
same opinion appears to be held in our military schools. Much 
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of the potential fighting power and spirit can be made actual in 
games of contest. These, at least, are a necessary provision to 
that end and, therefore, a necessary part of boys’ education. This 
has been better said by George E. Johnson in the American Physical 
Education Review, May, 1911. 

Intellectual contests and purely peaceful victories can fulfill 
this purpose later on. Such instincts in the grown man have 
worked in very deep and are capable of a great variety of issue. 
But all such powers take their first growth in their primitive 
and instinctive form. The creative impulse gets its start in making 
mud pies. Rhythm takes hold first of the arms and legs. The first 
rattle is a real one that you can physically grasp and shake. Later 
you will perhaps make poems and write sonatas, grasp sceptres and 
railroad systems and ideas. Dare to do right is good, and it will 
come to that at last if your education succeeds. [ut at the outset 
it is safer to dare to tackle Billy Jones. The first form of contest 
is the physical one, the essential fighting quality is best developed 
in children’s instinctive play. 

So we must have playgrounds and knowledge of the great 
games. And we must have leisure. We must have shorter hours, 
and personally I believe we must have such relaxation of our 
Sunday laws as will permit our living on that day the life which 
is otherwise denied us,—the life that belongs to us and which 
on the other six days we find it impossible to live. 


And finally, civilization has shown its ability to give us back 
in art, that is to say in sublimated forms of play, even more than 
it has taken from us in industry as an expression of human 
instinct and ideals. 

[ once knew a Swedish sailor on a friend’s yacht. He was 
a broken-hearted man who had once owned a little schooner of 
his own and lost her. Every night when his work was over, he 
used to go up on the deck and play his native Swedish airs and 
other music on a little pipe. I think that nineteen cent pipe was 
all that kept that man alive. That is what I mean by art. We 
can get the same thing in many ways if we will only make it 
our business to do so. Music, theatricals, painting and drawing, 
dances especially, are resources that we hardly use. 

We Anglo-Saxons are the most incompetent of all the 
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peoples of the world in these respects. Booker Washington has 
just reported that he has seen in London a degradation much 
lower than that which the negro in this country ever shows, 
because the negro never wholly loses hope for the future nor a 
sense of the joy of living. You cannot degrade an Italian below 
the love of beauty. However poor, he has always an esthetic 
life. The cab man who drives you round in Italy not only shows 
you the conventional sights but will point to the sunset, feeling 
sure that you as a man and brother will sympathize with his 
enjoyment of it. The Irishman has always a social life, and 
where he is not too much oppressed by American example, will 
preserve the art of dancing and of song. Even fighting is with 
him a social function. 

All the other races live a little as they go along. We are 
forever postponing our life in our devotion to the means of 
living. With us it is always jam yesterday and jam to-morrow, 
but never jam to-day. When we cannot acquire property on 
earth, we devote ourselves to laying up treasure in heaven. But 
even if successful in this respect, we shall never know how to 
use the treasure when we get there, but will begin accumulating 
for some still more remote occasion. 

The compensation for abolishing war is in the cultivation 
of the arts, not merely the conveniences, of peace. As Madame 
De Stael said: “War spoils conversation,” and that is a severe 
indictment against any institution. But to abolish war and put 
nothing interesting in its place is a change of doubtful value. 
“You persuade Farmer Giles to empty his rum barrel in the 
brook, but when, next morning he awakens cold and uninspired 
what substitute have you to offer him?” 

We must not merely allow time and room and supply con- 
veniences for, but must carefully cultivate music, art, literature 
and science. No child should be allowed to leave school until 
he can dance well, play some one game well, cares for some one 
science enough to carry it further in his leisure moments, and 
has a beginning of some effective expression in art, whether in 
music Or painting or literature, if it is only ability to sketch, 
read aloud, or play the Jew’s harp. 

The civilizations that have greatly served mankind, have 
been those that were founded on the human instincts. Chivalry 
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was of service, and largely rules us even to this day, because it 
was an expression of the ideals of love and fighting. Athens, 
like all advanced civilizations, abolished private war but gave 
to her citizens, in its place, a fuller expression of almost every 
other great instinct than the world has elsewhere seen. In 
her painting, sculpture, architecture, music, poetry, dancing, the 
dramatic art, in science and philosophy,—the instincts of creation, 
rhythm, and curiosity found probably the highest expression 
they have thus far reached. The intensity of her politics, and 
the scope of subjects dealt with by the great town meeting— 
from foreign policy to running a silver mine, from building a 
fleet to trying Socrates—gave to the belonging or team instinct 
the fullest scope it has anywhere received. 

Nearly the same thing was true of the Italian cities of the 
Renaissance. 

Rome was great as embodying the first appreciation of the 
possible extension of the ideal of membership. The stroke of 
genius through which she surpassed all previous conquerors and 
became not like them a mere tax-gathering organization, but a 
true empire of mankind, was through her extension to all her 
peoples of the privilege of belonging to the team. “I am a 
Roman citizen’ meant what no words had ever meant in the 
world before her day. 

The people of Israel stood pre-eminently for that subordina- 
tion to the ideal which is the distinctive claim of ail the great 
constituent human instincts. If Mars was the god of war, Apollo 
of music and the arts and Minerva of the sciences, Jehovah was 
the god of subordination to the higher law and especially to 
the law of national unity and life. 

The remedy for the ills of civilization is to turn back from 
utilities to ultimates, from means to ends. When we shall recog- 
nize and receive the great god Bacchus and not deny him he will 
no longer drive us mad but will liberate in us the life and genius 


which is now unused. 
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TENDENCIES AND DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD 
OF PUBLIC RECREATION 


H. S. BRAUCHER 


New York City 
Secretary Playground and Recreation Association of America 
I. ‘TENDENCIES 

1. Comprehensive Plan—Within the past year recreation 
workers have come to recognize more clearly than heretofore 
that there are definite standards of efficiency in their field of 
work; that the recreation program is a part of a larger city plan 
to which it must be related; that playgrounds, public baths, 
evening recreation centers, the regulation of street play, the 
regulation of motion picture theatres and of public dance halls, 
the celebration of national holidays like the Fourth of July, the 
arrangements for civic pageants,—are all parts of one unified 
recreation program in any city where recreation work is 
organized on the most efficient basis. 

City planners now recognize that provision for the recrea- 
tion of the citizens is as fundamental in the modern city as 
provision for any other basic human need. Chambers of com- 
merce more and more realize that the existence of a compre- 
hensive recreation plan is one of the best advertisements of a 
city and adds to real estate values. 


2. Recreation Commissions—That a comprehensive recrea- 
tion plan may be secured cities are appointing public spirited 
citizens, and representatives of school boards, park boards, police 
boards, to serve on recreation commissions. New York and 
Boston are at the present time considering the establishment of 
recreation commissions. In many cities playground commissions 
are practically recreation commissions. 

In St. Louis plans have been considered for the reorganiza- 
tion of the present recreation commission—giving to that com- 
mission advisory powers in regard to public recreation now in 
charge of the board of education, the public library board, the 
police board and the park department. also supervisory powers 
over commercial recreation, motion picture theatres, other 
theatres, dance halls, pool rooms, steamboat excursions, also 
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supervisory powers over celebrations of national, state and 
municipal holidays. The commission is to be made up as 
follows: 

Mayor—chairman e.-officio. 

Member of board of education selected by board. 

Member of library board selected by board of park com- 
missioners. 

Chairman of committee on commercial recreation appointed 
by mayor. 

The members should serve without pay, be citizens and 
residents, and serve four years. 

The reason for recreation commissions is the same as the 
reason for having a comprehensive plan—efficiency. The 
establishment of a recreation commission does not always mean 
that all the recreation work of the city is to be given to this 
commission. It may be wiser for a time for some other boards 
to continue the administration of the play centers they now 
have. It does mean, however, that the extension of the recrea- 
tion centers will be along some unified plan and not in a 


haphazard manner. 


3. Recreation Secretary—As the education of the children 
of a city requires the full time of an able education secretary, 
who is called superintendent af schools, so cities are recognizing 
that the development of a comprehensive recreation program 
giving to all the citizens of the municipality, old and young, the 
opportunity to spend their leisure hours under wholesome 
surroundings demands the full time of a recreation secretary. 
It is recognized that the recreation secretary should be a trained 
social worker, a good administrator and executive, and should 
understand municipal problems. He should have the same 
capacity for leadership which is expected of a superintendent of 
schools. He should have a practical as well as a theoretical 
knowledge of play problems. His salary ought to be the same as 
the superintendent of schools. It has been suggested that the 
secretary of the Boston Recreation Commission should be given 
a salary of $5,000 to $6,000 a year. 


4. Work Throughout Year—The following cities have 
recognized that recreation leadership is just as necessary in 
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winter as in summer, if not more necessary; that you cannot 
maintain recreation work on an efficient basis and employ 
different workers each summer; that good play leaders cannot 
be secured and kept year after year without giving them em- 
ployment by the year: 


Number Employed 


CALIFORNIA 

SN ne Ne ge a Oe aD winks odie I 

Los Angeles ......... gece eeccceeeccees 18 

CPOE. < concescocdkesconesesesoeees tes 7 

PY, te ad ie eh eae ee ah ee es I 

SON SND ee edasvsuc ens pescasetscedians I 

ee PIN 6a bn4 Nereoradhencs eds eeekcs 4 

SOR FOOD isstinsee t40 KOVR HER ORK es Sep eeee's I 
COLORADO 

IOWUOE i. tac ohekk itdssin so Sbawiged seins 5 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

We GUE dco dackdueeauvadeer évcabem 35 
ILLINOIS 

(IE ccnccengdvenesenwdsneutesaenes 71 
MARYLAND 

EER EE oe eT Pe oe & 
MASSACHUSETTS 

PINE ns aoe canahe Nhi N a i a ates I 

OR Pr a Per eee Ee eT re — 
MINNESOTA 

PO hd 6k 4 skews deseebeness jee” 
MIssourRI 

ON SH dad vanewssencndecetencbenews 5 

i: Ce o elunubivevceasederedad hed cteains 2 
NEBRASKA 

SOO - id Cacuwnntédsmebucseseness FF: 2 
NEW JERSEY 

a re pbeetduarg ae alee tania % ji<ecs ae 
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New YorxK 


DO nc atsadedss pieetanweethen’ ae re . 9 

SO re AEE TO ee eee I 

New York City ..... DENG Wiki nk ie dee has 350 

SE sit cdl <n Sb brian Ra ow in dee 32 
OHIO 

eee epee ee ee eee I 


PENNSYLVANIA 


pe er ee ee ee ee ee II 

I Gh a eek ween dione 8 

PRE euch Gu dkswhiwndinwinas se ¥es 28 
SouTH CAROLINA 

EE ne ne ee ; I 
TEXAS 

TRS eR, Oo ee ee 2 
W ASHINGTON 

UMMM R oN 2s eae ere hy Ud Oh I 

EE ae a a Pe ee 2 


WISCONSIN 
is a italhcee aD aaiid ovine Reade 4 


CANADA 
WE Seniesa tahewew en viksesindoee I 


It is now generally recognized that the cities which have 
secured a permanent recreation worker have attacked the recrea- 
tion problem in a fundamental and truly economical way. 

The board of directors of the Playground Association of 
America voted that in the field work of the Association 
emphasis should be placed on securing a play director for the 
entire year. In some small communities a school teacher has 
vear after year given much time to the recreation problem thus 
keeping a continuity in the work. Thirty-two cities last year 
employed 643 workers throughout the year. 


5. Outdoor Evening Recreation Centers for Summer 
Months—Experience in many cities has shown that young men 
and young women working in factories during the day will use 


the playgrounds during the summer evenings, provided the play- 
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grounds are well lighted and a good leader is in charge. The 
older people like to come to watch the young people play. In 
Youngstown, Ohio, the attendance during the evening was more 
than one-fourth larger than at any time during the day. 

In Newark and Cleveland motion pictures have been shown 
on some of the playgrounds without charge for admission. 
Families come together and stand for hours watching the pictures 
and enjoying the opportunity of being in a great out-of-door 
gathering with their neighbors. These evening play centers do 
much to develop neighborhood consciousness. 


6. Use of School Buildings for Recreation Centers—Thirty- 
one cities reported that their school houses were used as recrea- 
tion centers. Twenty-seven of these reported 201 such centers. 
The United States Commissioner of Education, Doctor Elmer 
Ellsworth Brown, a year ago at the Rochester Play Congress, enthu- 
siastically advocated such school recreation centers. A special con- 
ference on this question was held at Dallas, Texas. Everywhere 
the field secretaries of our Association have found the utmost 
interest in this question, no one arguing against the value of such 
centers. The only question is how to arrange for these sub- 
stitutes for the undesirable forms of recreation. A large number 
of letters sent out to school superintendents asking their opinion 
regarding these centers brought no unfavorable replies. 

The evening indoor recreation centers in the winter, com- 
bined with the outdoor recreation centers in the spring, summer 
and fall, give an opportunity for continuous recreation work 
throughout the year and enable cities to secure abler workers. 


7. Larger Social Return from Public Parks—The question 
is now generally being raised whether in the past we have not, 
in emphasizing securing and beautifying our large public parks, 
neglected to consider how much use was being made of the parks 
by those for whom they were secured, and whether recreation 
secretaries could not aid the park authorities in bringing to the 
attention of the people the recreational opportunities of the 
parks. It is believed that the application of the same thought to 
the wider use of the park that has been given to the wider use 
of libraries will result in a similar increase in the returns to the 
community. It is just as great a service to double the amount of 
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human happiness secured through a given park area as it is 
to double the area of the park. 


8. Recreation Surveys—Kansas City, Missouri and St. Paul, 
Minnesota, will soon conduct recreation surveys. A recreation 
survey of all the cities of Maine is being considered. Buffalo 
has already conducted a survey. In drawing up comprehensive 
plans for future development of recreation opportunities it is 
important to know just how much existing resources are being 
used, what resources are not now utilized in any way. There isa 
general feeling that these recreation surveys can best be con- 
ducted by a special recreation expert called in for that particular 
task who is familiar with conditions in other cities, knows what 
tests to apply, and how to obtain the information desired. 


9. Community Co-operation—In the early days of the 
recreation movement a children’s playground was established by 
a woman’s club, by the local chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, by the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
occasionally by a chamber of commerce. Now whenever any one 
of these organizations becomes interested it is more likely to 
arrange for a co-operative committee or association representing 
all the different strong local organizations so that there can be 
no doubt that the movement is truly representative of the entire 
community. The drawing up of the plans and their execution 
are recognized to concern the entire community. 


10. Municipalization of Neighborhood Recreation Work— 
More and more the same standards of social work which have 
been maintained by settlements are being taken up by municipal 
recreation centers. More and more the young men and the young 
women who formerly went into settlement work are entering upon 
the perfectly democratic municipal recreation center work. 


II. DEVELOPMENTS 


1. Financial—During the year Chicago voted affirmatively 
on the $1,000,000 bond issue for recreation proposed by the West 
Chicago Park Commission. In Cincinnati the total vote on the 
bond issue of $1,000,000 for recreation was 61,795—46,075 in 
favor of the bond issue to 15,720 in opposition. Grand Rapids, 
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Michigan, declared in favor of a $200,000 bond issue for parks and 
playgrounds by a vote of 7,591 for the bond issue to 5,227 
opposed. The $2,500,000 appropriation for the Harriman Park 
in New York State, authorized by vote of the people, will help 
materially in solving the problem of recreation for New York 
City. 

Many cities are now considering large bond issues for 
recreation. In Dallas, Texas, there is a movement on foot for a 
bond issue of $500,000. In city after city it has been found that 
in order to carry bond issues for parks emphasis must be placed 
on playground features and playground plans. 

One hundred and eighty-four cities alone, from which the 
} figures are available, spent last year $3,025,779.23 on playground 
work, 





2. Playgrounds Donated—F. F. Collins, San Antonio, 
Texas, has donated a public playground two hundred feet wide 
and one mile long bordered on each side with two rows of shade 
trees. The value of the land is $25,000; the improvements will 
cost $50,000. There is to be a swimming pool and also two bath 
houses. This playground will be for all the people. Mr. Collins 
wishes to leave this recreation place as beautiful as it is possible 
to make it. He prefers this play center as his monument to the 
greatest pile of stone that sculptural art could design. 

Freeman B. Shedd has offered Lowell, Massachusetts, a fifty 
acre playground, valued at $50,000. The only restriction is that 
the city shall within a reasonable time begin its improvement 
along lines suggested by the doner. The gift comes after long 
study on the part of Mr. Shedd who wishes to leave behind him 
a monument which shall benefit every man, woman and child in 
Lowell. An open air theatre is planned for one part of the play- 
| ground. A wading pool, a swimming pool, and a shallow pond 
for small boats in summer and for skating in winter, two 
gymnasium buildings, one for men and one for women, tennis 
courts for both men and women, an athletic field, playground 
for small children are all included in the comprehensive plans. 
As one reads of the gift his mind runs back to ancient Athens and 
then forward to the next generation as he thinks of what such 
plans as these mean to a community. 
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The Philadelphia Public Ledger, February 3, 1911, reported 
that Jacob Disston, treasurer of the Henry I. Disston Saw Works 
of Tacony, will present a public playground valued at $20,000 
to the city. He has also signified his intention of giving $10,000 
to equip the playground. 


PLAYGROUNDS DONATED 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, Manchester, N. H. 
Mr. Larz K. Anderson, Cincinnati, O. 

Mrs. Annie Bidwell, Chico, Cal. 

Mr. John T. Browning, Moline, IIl. 

Col. John J. Carter, Titusville, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary L. Hine, South Bend, Ind. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred B. Jenkins, West Orange, N. J. 
Hon. John Kimball, Concord, N. H. 

Drs. Mayo, Rochester, Minn. 

Miss Mary B. McCormick, Toronto, Canada. 

Owners of the Saxby Addition, Freeport, III. 

Pressed Steel Car Company, Preston, Pa. 

Mrs. Clarence Richards, Columbus, O. 

Mr. Emmet Scott, La Porte, Ind. 

Father Sullivan of Holy Rosary Church, Thorold, Canada. 
Mr. Fillmore Condit, Verona, N. J. 


PLAYGROUNDS LOANED 


Clark Thread Company, Kearney, N. J. 
Mr. John Watts Kearney, Kearney, N. J. 


3. Saner Method of Raising Funds—Tag days for play- 
grounds are becoming less common. Fairs and other special 
devices are being dropped. With the recognition of the funda- 
mental necessity for recreation the people usually provide that 
the funds shall be raised by taxation. Where this is not possible, 
the work is being dignified by direct contributions in answer to 
direct appeals. 


4. Playground Facts—One year ago 336 cities were pro- 
viding playgrounds and 195 other cities were conducting play- 
ground campaigns. The number of cities now maintaining 
playgrounds will not be known until November 1, 1911, when a 
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complete census is hoped for. Reports have been received from 
184 cities indicating that these cities alone maintain 1,244 play- 
grounds, employ 3,345 men and women exclusive of care- 
takers. Two hundred and nineteen playgrounds were reported 
to be open throughout the year. The number of cities reporting 
special playground activities were as follows: dramatics 26, folk 
dancing 94, gardening 43, industrial work 76, libraries 52, self- 
government 40, singing 72, storytelling 114, swimming 69. 

Ninety cities have playground associations ; twenty-six cities 
playground commissions, 


5. Professors of Play—lIt is a little startling in the list of 
professors at the University of Pittsburgh to see “Professor of 
Play.” The University of Wisconsin has again demonstrated 
its leadership by calling one of the strongest practical play- 
ground workers, George W. Ehler, to be head of a department of 
physical training. Several institutions are now considering 
more comprehensive plans for the training of recreation workers. 


6. Legislation—The following bill was before the legis- 
lature of the State of Washington but failed to pass despite the 
splendid campaign led by Austin E. Griffiths: 

“No plat of any tract of land of five acres or 
more in area situate within or less than five miles from the 
boundary line of any city of the first or second class, sub-divided 
into lots of less than one acre in size, shall be filed, accepted or 
approved unless a plot or plots of ground containing not less 
than one-tenth of the area of land therein platted, after deduct- 
ing the land set apart for streets and alleys, shall be dedicated 
to the public for use as a park, common or playground or for 
parks, commons or playgrounds, forever, in the same manner 
and with like effect that streets and alleys are dedicated.” 

Whenever any plat or sub-division of land shall be made 
in any of the various classes of cities and towns or their vicinity, 
as set forth in section one of this act, and the projection or 
establishment of the street system therein shall leave any 
fractional block area, or areas entirely surrounded by streets, 
or partly by streets and partly by an alley or alleys, and such 
fractional block area shall not exceed one-half of an acre in size, 
in any such case such fractional block area shall be dedicated 
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to the public for use forever as a public place, park, common or 
playground, in the same manner and with like effect as public 
streets and alleys are dedicated. The municipal or county 
authorities shall not file, accept, or approve or record any plat 
which does not comply with the foregoing provision. Provided, 
however, that any area dedicated under the requirments of this 
section shall be deemed and credited as part of the Io per cent. 
required to be dedicated for like purposes under the provisions 
of section one of this act. 

William E. Harmon, one of the most prominent real estate 
men in the United States, strongly advocates the measure as one 
founded on good business principles. He believes that the 
passage of such laws benefits real estate men as well as the 
public. 

A bill providing for the wider use of public buildings for 
public recreation and as civic centers has been before the 
Wisconsin legislature, also a bill for the creation of departments 
of public recreation. These bills were strongly urged at a public 
hearing on April 12th. The interest in the measures is shown by 
the fact that the Assembly Chamber was packed. Lantern slides 
showing present developments in social center work were shown. 

A bill has been before the California legislature to permit 
the wider use of school buildings for community purposes. 

A very interesting bill has been proposed for the formation 
of recreation districts in the State of Illinois. “Any one hundred 
local voters residing within the limits of proposed recreation 
district may petition the county judge of the county . . . to 
cause the question to be submitted to the voters of such proposed 
district whether they will organize as a recreation district. 

Upon the filing of such petition in the office of said 
county clerk it shall be the duty of the county judge to have the 
question submitted at any general or special election.” The 
bill also provides for the election of six directors, who shall have 
power to appoint a superintendent and assistants to arrange for 
recreation centers. They shall also have the right to levy taxes. 
It has been the hope of those introducing this measure that many 
rural communities under this provision would establish recrea- 
tion centers in the State of Illinois. 
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7. A Typical Development—Representatives of various 
recreational organizations in Columbus, Ohio, united in agreeing 
that a recreation secretary should be secured. Edgar S. Martin, 
who had already demonstrated his ability in such work was 
chosen. The city government of Columbus recognized Mr. 
Martin’s efficiency and passed an ordinance creating a depart- 
ment of public recreation, and a position of secretary of this 
department at a salary of $2,000. The commissioners appointed 
at once elected Mr. Martin to this position. The supervision of 
the civic field and bathing beach was given to him. The 
grammar schools placed the supervision of their outdoor 
athletics under his direction. A base ball league was organized 
with twenty-two teams. A demonstration of play activities at 
the Columbus Industrial Exposition won many friends. Classes 
for the training of playground workers were held at the State 
University under the leadership of the secretary. The plans for the 
winter work included five evening recreation centers. The city 
government of Columbus elected Mr. Martin Scout Commis- 


sioner. Most effective Boy Scout work has been carried on 
under his direction. Columbus has made unusual progress in 
recreation work because she has had an efficient recreation 
secretary. Some cities maintaining only summer work have 
spent several times as much money as Columbus without secur- 
ing as large a social return. Several cities hope next year to 
meet the needs of their people in the same efficient way 
Columbus has and plan as the first step to secure a recreation 
secretary. 


























8. Dramatics—Pittsburgh, New York, Newark, and other 
cities are giving an opportunity for self-expression to their 
children through dramatic play. Apart from the playground 
work the Educational Players in New York City, a group of 
young people working during the day, are finding recreation and 
growth in the study and presentation of plays under skilled 
direction. The attempt is not to produce finished plays but to 
encourage self-expression. 

Through the Drama League of America a _ systematic 
attempt is now being made to stimulate an interest in the best 
drama and to awaken the public to the importance of the theatre 
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as a social force. An effort is made to support the really good 
plays, so that these plays may be encouraged and the plays which 
cater to indecencies may be discouraged. Herein lies a great 
positive constructive opportunity for making it good business for 
the theatrical managers to stage the best productions of dramatic 
art. 

Through the motion picture many people who found the 
regular theatres too expensive are now becoming familiar with 
dramatic art. Motion picture theatres have a unique opportunity 
to become even more valuable social centers. Already these 
theatres are becoming meeting places where men and women 
go that they may mingle with their neighbors. Recreation 
workers throughout America are giving careful attention to 
motion pictures and to other forms of dramatic art. 

The University of Wisconsin has recently established a 
motion picture film exchange. Films are loaned to public schools 
in the same way that books are loaned by libraries. 

The number of pageants held within the last year and the 
number planned for this summer indicate the awakening. 
Through these pageants, when properly managed, communities 
live over again the experiences of past decades and develop a 
strong local patriotism. 


9. Neighborhood Festivals—A natural outgrowth of the 
movement has been the holding of neighborhood festivals on the 
playground. On the Carmelita Playground in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, two thousand children and adults gathered for a 
Hallowe’en Frolic. Nearly every boy and girl carried a jack-o- 
lantern. Most of the children were in some kind of make-up and 
the masqueraders filled the grounds. The neighborhood was 
playing together. 

In Los Angeles the mothers’ clubs on one of the playgrounds 
arranged for a banquet. The senior girls acted as waitresses; 
the playground band furnished music; the boys and girls 
decorated the playground. Among the guests were the mayor, 
the president of the chamber of commerce, and other prominent 
citizens. The old village spirit seems possible in our large cities, 
if there be the spirit of play. 
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A playground demonstraton in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
was witnessed by five thousand people—one tenth of the entire 
population. A play festival held at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
was also very successful in impressing the whole city. Play 
festivals may do much to preserve for the city as a whole or for 
the neighborhood the spirit of youth. 

It is interesting to read in the newspapers that the agitation 
for a safe and sane Fourth of July forced the largest of the fire- 
works companies to dissolve. The response to the campaign for 
a safe and sane Fourth has been most encouraging to all except 
the fireworks companies. The Fourth of July has already 
become in many cities a community day. Some time, if the 
present development continues, American cities may come to 
have their play days, just as did Athens and Rome. 


10. Boy Scouts—The playground workers in Buffalo, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and other cities have for some time 
arranged for tramps or summer camps and other means of taking 
boys and girls out into the country. This movement has been 
much stimulated by the spread of Boy Scout ideas. The 
activities before carried on have taken a new meaning and other 
activities have been added and a new spirit created. The play- 
ground is a natural center of Boy Scout activity. 


i. Spontaneity of Play Movement. The Children’s Part 
in It—The children themselves have had their share in 
the playground development this year. Students of Cincinnati 
high schools organized a speech making automobile tour of the 
city playgrounds in order to create additional interest in the 
$1,000,000 bond issue for recreation. Large audiences were 
gathered at most of the playgrounds and the youthful speakers 
were well received. 

The children of the Pierrepont school of Rutherford, New 
Jersey, organized a Juvenile Playground Association with dues 
of thirty cents a year and meetings once a month. This organiza- 


tion of the children has done effective work in stimulating interest 
in playgrounds. This juvenile association voted to give the 


Rutherford Playground Association $25 from its funds. It still 
has $70 in the bank. The boys and girls aim to be known as 
junior members of the Rutherford Playground Association. 
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Five little boys from one of the Harrisburg playgrounds one 
day called upon the secretary of the Harrisburg Park Board to 
state that the boys would like to help raise money to buy the 
land which they were then using for a playground. The boys 
agreed to contribute all their raffa work and baskets and sug- 
gested that the park board sell them,—the boys thought perhaps 
the park board could sell the baskets to their fathers. 

Children in Mount Vernon, Ohio, had an automobile parade, 
to show how many children there were who wanted a play- 
ground. Every automobile seemed to be alive with children. 


Indirect Influence—The indirect influence of good play- 
grounds is sometimes very great. In a New England city a 
grocer tries to make his backyard a playground for the children 
because in his neighborhood no playground has yet been 
established. He has to some extent qualified as a play leader. 

In a western city a bachelor who is very fond of children 
has fitted up his backyard for a playground and invites children 
of different ages on different days to be his guests. It is reported 
to be a great privilege for the children of the neighborhood to 
register in his guest book, pass through the house and out into 
the yard, where fenced in from the street, they play without 
interruption from passing automobiles. That this man should 
himself play with his guests, and in his own quiet way conduct 
this little playground for the neighborhood, arranging for a 
woman to help him with the girls, is the kind of spontaneous 
outgrowth of the playground spirit which any such vital move- 
ment ought to have. It would be interesting to know how many 
mothers who have come to the playground to watch their 
children play, have later joined themselves in the games, and 
have used their spare moments to play with their own children, 
and perhaps the neighbor’s children, in the backyard if there be 
one, or upon the roof. 

The work of the Guild of Play is helping all to see that the 
play problem is more a problem of leadership than of space and 
will soon result in placing upon play leaders a measure of 
responsibility for the play of their district as well as for the play 
upon their own grounds. 

It is interesting to read of a tenement house owner in 
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Chicago buying a vacant lot that he may have it as a playground 
for the children of his tenements; or of the New York apartment 
house owner who would not allow children in his apartments but 
later went so far as to plan a roof playground for the children. 

“When I die” said Tom L. Johnson of Cleveland, “I hope 
the people will make a playground over my body. I would 
rather have the children romping over my grave than a hundred 
monuments.” 

III. Acrivirres OF THE PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

1. Correspondence regarding recreation work. 

2. Consultation—secretary and four field secretaries. 

3. Names of hundreds of possible play leaders sent to 
recreation officials throughout the country. 

4. Playground institutes at Holyoke, Massachusetts; 
Baltimore, Maryland; Detroit, Michigan; Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 

5. Annual meeting at Washington, District of Columbia. 

6. Working Plans. Preparation of reports by special 


committees on F 
Rural Recreation 


Games 
Badges 
Boy Scout Activities Upon the Playground 
Folk Dancing 
Equipment 
Amateur Athletics 
Advice to educational institutions regarding courses in 


NSN 


8. Publication of monthly magazine—The Playground. 

9. Compilation and publication of Year Book—summary 
of development of recreation movement in cities of America 
from whom reports could be obtained. 

10. Loan of lantern slides, cuts, photographs. 

The secretary wishes it were possible for each member of 
the Association to be in the office for a single day and hear the 
requests of the men and women who are seeking to learn how 
they may preserve a real childhood for the children in their cities, 
how they may bring more happy hours to factory workers by 
opening up their school houses as recreation centers. It is 
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inspiring to meet so many people who desire to make their part 
of the world a happier place in which to live. 

It is a real inspiration to see the young men and the young 
women who are in charge of the recreation centers in some of 
our cities, to be able to help cities all over the country in their 
search for the right men and women to lead the play life of their 
communities. It is inspiring to see the interest of the normal 
schools and colleges in giving their students a better knowledge 
of play problems. It is satisfactory to be able through our 
photographs, lantern slides and cuts to show in a graphic way 
to cities in one part of the country what is being accomplished by 
cities in other sections. 

If it were possible for the members of the Association to 
receive the confidential reports from our field secretaries—“play 
efficiency engineers’”—who are constantly traveling in an effort 
to help our cities plan for the expenditure of millions of dollars for 
recreation purposes, no one would read them without growing 
enthusiastic over the modern gospel of play and being ready to 
put all his strength into providing “that they might have life and 
that they might have it more abundantly,” and giving young 
people what the Declaration of Independence calls “their 
inalienable right to the pursuit of happiness.” No one can be 
near the center and feel the throbbing of a great social movement 
like this and not rejoice to share in it. 

IV. NEEDS 

The correspondence with the Association has grown to such 
an extent that it has been necessary during the year to send out 
thirty-two thousand letters. Sometimes the pressure of the work 
has been such that it has been possible to acknowledge only the 
letters as they were received, and postpone answering some of 
them for several weeks. 

To meet this crisis a number of playground workers, them- 
selves on small salaries, have increased their contributions from 
$5 to $100. A school principal who could not give money, 
arranged to give ten lectures the proceeds of which will go to the 
Association. A school superintendent has contributed $100. 
Several individuals who have heretofore contributed $25 have 
raised their contributions to $500; two individuals have raised 
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their contributions from $100 to $1,000; one man has raised his 
contribution from $250 to over $3,000. Rarely in any movement 
has there been a more inspiring response to a great need. Last 
year the Association received in contributions $11,810; this year 
the total amount of contributions and pledges is nearly $30,000. 
Last year the expenditures were over $13,000 more than the 
receipts; this year the receipts and pledges have exceeded the 
expenditures by a few dollars. 

Since May 1, 1910, the Association has secured four field 
secretaries. In order to meet the more urgent of the demands 
now being made upon the Association there should be three more 
field secretaries by May 1, 1912. A special secretary on rural 
recreation and another on play in institutions are needed. The 
Association cannot meet the obligations of a national recreational 
association unless it receives $50,000 within the next twelve 
months. 

If those who believe in the constructive possibilities of the 
recreation movement, respond as loyally and as heartily as they 
have during the past year the Association will be able to meet 
the immediate and the more urgent needs in the national 
recreational field. 


THE GUILD OF PLAY 
MADELINE L. STEVENS, 
Parks and Playgrounds Association, New York City 


In large cities with congested districts, no matter how many 
playgrounds are maintained, there will always be some children who 
are “left out,” for they do not go far from home to play, and the 
street, their favorite playground, is always at hand. 

The Guild of Play in New York has tried to provide for these 
children by conducting organized play on the streets and in back 
yards, and its success has been due to the fact that it has met con- 
ditions as they were, and has required no other equipment than a good 
play leader. The children are organized into groups of from twenty- 
five to fifty, which meet two or three times a week for play in the 
street, a nearby park, or some place convenient to the homes of 
that particular group. 

The object of the guild is, first, to teach standard games to the 
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children who make the street their playground, and second, to 
foster the spirit of fair play, and to correct the demoralized street 
games of the present time. The younger groups include children from 
six to ten years; the older groups include children from ten to 
fourteen years. Boys and girls are divided into separate groups. 
The choice of streets to be used as play centers must depend largely 
upon the numbers of children who naturally play there, unless 
traffic is heavy, when we must persuade them to come with us into 
the next block. Objection is frequently made at first to this pro- 


. 


cedure, on account of the “gang” which rules supreme in the adjoin- 
ing block and is often at odds with the one in question. In several 
instances, however, by tactful management, the “gang’’ has been 
won over, and “block teams” organized instead. 

Every available back yard should be utilized for play purposes, 
no matter how small. Some with an awning, sand boxes, and 
garden swing, can accommodate the little children; others may have 
upright swings and a good game space for older children; and 
many yards are large enough for basket ball, hand ball, and quoits. 
Every child who belongs to the guild is given a badge of member- 
ship, usually a celluloid button with a stout pin, for which he pays 
one cent. If this is lost he must pay two cents for the second one. 

The activities of the guild depend largely upon the children. 
A program is planned which is large enough in scope to meet the 
needs of each group, and includes games of all types, storytelling 
and simple dramatics, hand work, such as making toys, wood- 
carving, and hammock-making, and folk dancing. 

It is necessary wherever possible to make some provision for 
stormy weather. In many cases, for emergency days, school base- 
ments, church houses and public libraries have been secured. 

In addition to the street children, the Guild of Play makes 
provision for the little unfortunates in the children’s hospitals and 
institutions for cripples. It has been found necessary to adapt the 
normal games for the defective child. Singing ring games are most 
popular and most easily adapted. “Going to Jerusalem,” “All up 
relay,” Pass ball, Tommy Tiddlers, ground races and potato races 
are favorites, while a long list of other active games has been made 
possible in spite of braces and plaster casts. 

Storytelling is, of course, the chief delight of these children, 
who live so largely in the world of imagination. 
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“If aman preach a better sermon, write a better book, 
or build a better mouse trap than his neighbor, tho’ he 
hide himself in the wilderness, the world will make a 
beaten path to his door.” 
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All-Steel Playground Apparatus ? 
The answer is found ina little booklet we have recently 
published, entitled “ Experience.” 


Playground workers will find it of interest. 
Write — 


Why does Chicopee supply the Playground World with 
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THE VOICE OF THE ETERNAL 


It is the call of the eternal hero in the youth that com- 
pels him to leave soft and easy ways, and such as are of 
good repute among his maiden aunts, and venture on 
the exploits for which we blame him. Sir Launcelot 
rides forth every day upon our city streets, and next 
morning the judge says: “Twenty days.” It is the boy’s 
determination to overcome—to utterly ignore, rout, and 
insult—the coward in himself that, when opportunity for 
hard games is lacking, drives him to law-breaking. It is 
the voice of nature coming from as deep down in him as 
you can get—issuing from all that conscience, personality, 
truth can mean for him—the voice of the eternal as it 
crops out in his individual soul, that bids him do these 
things. 

It is up to us, utterly our responsibility, to see what 
issue this best in him shall have. To him the difference 
between play and law-breaking is not yet fully clear. 
The necessity of doing something that shall be difficult 
and daring is still the paramount moral fact. It is for 
us to see that the road that leads by the playground, not 
that to the penitentiary, shall be the one left open. 


JoserpH LEE 














